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the generous encouragement of research professors and the train- 
ing of students in the methods of research ; 

"That to attain these ends it is imperative that public opinion 
throughout the nation be aroused immediately to a thorough ap- 
preciation of the pressing and unparalleled needs of institutions 
of higher learning. 

"Therefore, we, the members of this National Citizens' Confer- 
ence on Education, do hereby call upon the people of the United 
States to provide liberal support for their colleges and universi- 
ties, both public and private, in order that these institutions may 
adequately and effectively minister to the needs of the people and 
serve the public welfare." 



The Economic Crisis in Education. — "Three months ago, edu- 
cators and laymen, meeting in Washington at the call of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, P. P. Claxton, pointed 
out the crisis that confronts the public schools of this country. 
That crisis is primarily a huge and staggering insufficiency of 
revenue — not a mere 'lack of funds' of the sort that teases every 
public and some private agencies just now, but a definite and 
colossal forecast of bankruptcy. That is a strong statement; it 
is easily susceptible of proof, as these educators showed. Basing 
their action on their knowledge, they inquired whether it is pos- 
sible to support public schools in this country longer without 
having recourse to other sources of revenue than those hitherto 
tapped — in other words, whether we have not got to reconstruct 
the economic framework of our education. Various tentative 
proposals for doing this were put forward; and the conference 
ended by passing a resolution requesting Mr. Claxton to 'devise 
some means' for calling into existence a commission that should 
study the question of financing education from the bottom up. 



"Perhaps now that the summer is approaching its close and 
the minds of our specialists in taxation and the other questions 
involved may be more readily drafted to concentrate on this task, 
some steps will be taken to bring us to a realization of what we 
actually face in this regard." — New York Evening Post. 



